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A 


REMONSTRANCE 


TO 

H.  BROUGHAM,  ESQ.  M.P. 


Sir, 

I  should  deem  it  necessary  to  offer  you  some 
apology  for  the  liberty  which  I  take,  in  bringing 
your  name  before  the  public,  were  it  not  already 
invested  with  a  notoriety  which  renders  all  such  ex¬ 
cuses  superfluous.  Of  the  motives  which  induce 
me  to  come  forward  at  the  present  juncture,  I  need 
give  no  other  account  than  this,  that  I  am  a  cler¬ 
gyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  time  is 
now  come,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  stand  up 
in  defence  of  our  rights,  and  of  that  which  is  still 
more  valuable  to  us,  our  character  as  a  Christian 
Ministry.  That  there  exists  at  this  moment  a 
conspiracy,  or  something  equivalent  to  a  conspi¬ 
racy,  against  the  established  Church,  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  Missiles  of  every  kind  are  daily 
hurled  against  her,  from  the  sophistry  and  misre¬ 
presentations  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  down 
to  the  shameless  and  wilful  falsehoods  of  the 
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Morning  Chronicle,  and  the  ribaldry  of  Benbow 
and  Carlile.  But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe, 
that  any  man  of  real  principle  and  talent,  gifted 
with  political  sagacity  like  your’s,  can  willingly 
lend  himself  to  such  a  miserable  faction.  For 
yourself,  Sir,  we  have  your  recorded  and  de¬ 
liberate  opinion,  that  neither  the  extirpation  of 
Christianity,  which  is  the  avowed  object  of  some, 
nor  the  overthrow  of  a  rational,  learned,  and 
tolerant  establishment,  which  is  the  secret  wish 
of  others,  will  advance  the  moral  character  or 
civil  prosperity  of  your  country. 

My  object  in  addressing  you  on  the  present 
occasion  is  to  request  your  powerful  intercession 
with  the  conductors  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
over  whom  you  are  generally  believed  to  have 
all  the  influence,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  most  voluminous  and  eloquent  of 
their  contributors.  That  you  are  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  cannot  be  doubted:  for  not 
only  have  you  been  the  constant  theme  of  their 
panegyric,  but  many  of  their  leading  articles  have 
been  mere  echoes  of  your  speeches  and  reports. 
That  journal  has  of  late  assumed  a  tone  of  hosti¬ 
lity  towards  the  Church  of  England,  and  dealt 
out  with  an  unsparing  hand  invectives  and  calum¬ 
nies,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  cannot  have  re¬ 
ceived  your  sanction,  and  the  repetition  of 
which,  I  hope  you  may  be  persuaded  to  prevent. 
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The  tone  which  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  have 
of  late  assumed,  in  speaking  of  our  established 
Church,  seems  to  indicate  theii  belief  that  the 
time  is  again  come,  described  by  Claiendon,  when 
“  there  was  a  great  combination  throughout  the 
nation  against  the  whole  government  of  the 
Church,  and  a  resolution  to  destroy  it  absolutely, 
in  which  the  scots  were  so  resolutely  engaged,  that 
they  discoursed  in  all  companies,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  a  firm  peace  to  be  preserved  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations,  if  bishops  were  not  taken 
away.”  I  would  remind  them,  that  since  the  act 
of  Union,  the  state  of  affairs  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions  is  altered :  and  if  it  was  then  impertinent 
and  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  to  interfere 
with  our  religious  polity,  it  is  much  more  so 
now,  when  the  same  legislative  power  has  re¬ 
cognized  episcopacy  as  the  established  religion 
of  England,  and  presbyterianism  as  that  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

Let  me  here  disclaim  all  intention  of  ti  eating 
the  Scotch  clergy  with  disrespect.  If  any  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  following  pages  should  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  unkindness  towards  them,  it  must  be 
attributed  to  the  line  of  argument,  into  which  I 
have  been  forced  by  yourself  and  your  Reviewer. 
Yon  have  thought  fit  to  institute  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  two  establishments,  which  he  has  di¬ 
lated  upon  in  the  true  spirit  of  misrepresentation. 
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In  endeavouring  to  convict  you,  on  your  own 
showing,  of  having  treated  the  English  Church 
with  injustice,  I  must  unavoidably  touch  upon 
those  sores  in  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
Scotland,  to  which  the  Reviewers  themselves  have 
applied  the  knife  and  the  cautery.  When  they 
taunt  us,  with  the  defects  of  our  polity  as  com¬ 
pared  with  their  own ,  it  is  very  natural  for  us  to 
endeavour  to  prove,  that  some  of  the  evils  which 
are  said  to  result  from  the  episcopal  regimen,  are 
chargeable,  in  an  equal,  or  greater  degree,  upon 
the  Presbyterian ;  and  that  the  former  has  many 
advantages  which  are  incompatible  with  the  latter. 

I  certainly  think  that  there  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  impropriety  and  indecency  in  an  attack 
upon  our  established  Church,  coming  from  such  a 
quarter.  If  any  of  our  periodical  journals  had 
assailed  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  with  as 
much  bitterness  as  the  Scotch  reviewer  has  dis¬ 
played  against  the  episcopalian  clergy  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  what  an  outcry  would  have  been  raised  by 
the  watchmen  on  u  high  Dunedin’s  towers,”  against 
such  an  unwarrantable  interference. 

Both  establishments  are  recognized  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  laws ;  and  neither  of  them  has  a 
right  of  insulting  the  other.  Whatever  causes  of 
discontent  the  English  dissenters  may  have,  the 
Scotch  presbyterians  have  none.  The  English 
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church  does  not  bear  heavily  upon  them  in  any 
way  but  one ;  and  I  respect  them  too  much,  to 
believe  that  one  to  be  the  cause  ot  all  the  virulence 
which  their  journal  displays  against  her ; 

Urit  enim  fulgore  suo,  qui  praegravat  artes 

Infra  se  positas. 

The  fact,  I  suspect,  is,  that  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
viewers  have  chosen  to  profess  an  admiration  of 
the  Presbyterian  regimen,  and  to  magnify  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  not  from  any  real  attachment  to  their 
own  kirk,  but  merely  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
minds  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  and  to  keep  them  quiet, 
while  they  are  pursuing  the  jirst  port  of  their  plan 
against  all  religious  establishments  whatever.  That 
respectable  and  exemplary  body  of  men,  will,  I 
trust,  be  too  wise,  to  join  in  the  clamour  against 
the  English  church;  for  if  she  falls,  they  may  be 
assured  that  it  will  be  their  turn  next. 

It  may  perhaps  excite  surprize,  that  I  should  call 
upon  you  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  an  establishment, 
towards  which  you  are  reported  to  entertain  no 
very  friendly  views.  But  I  feel  that  I  am  entitled 
to  invoke  your  aid ;  and  if  refused  it,  to  deny 
you  the  credit  of  consistency.  It  so  happens,  that 
you  have  enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  of  wit¬ 
nessing  the  exact  and  conscientious  manner  in 
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which  the  English  clergy  discharge  one  part  at 
least  of  their  duties;  the  zeal  and  disinterested¬ 
ness  with  which  they  promote  all  charitable 
objects,  and  especially  the  education  of  the  poor. 
I  know  not  how  far  your  own  observation  may 
have  qualified  you  to  judge  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  perform  the  public  offices  of  religion  ; 
but  you  are  reported  to  have  expressed,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  all  that  force  of 
language  for  which  you  are  remarkable,  your 
sense  of  their  benevolence,  activity,  and  zeal. 
This  tribute  to  their  worth  was  the  more  honour¬ 
able  both  to  them  and  to  yourself,  as  having  been 
extorted  from  you  by  the  irresistible  force  of 
truth,  in  spite  of  your  prejudices  and  habits  of 
thinking.  Reluctant  praise  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  of  all,  because  its  sincerity  is  not  to  be 
questioned. 

The  same  candour  displays  itself  in  an  article 
upon  the  new  plan  of  education,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  August,  1820,  commonly  attributed  to 
you,  in  which  you  state,  that  although  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  the  established  Church  and  the  dissen¬ 
ters  had  excited  in  you  great  “  apprehensions  of 
misconduct,”  which  were  “  long  directed  towards 
the  former,”  yet  that  “  its  chiefs  had  ultimately 
made  the  most  liberal  concessions.”  The  same 
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article  speaks  of  the  zeal  and  alacrity  with  which 
the  clergy  had  seconded  the  views  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee,  while  it  reprobates  a  party  (and 
that  no  inconsiderable  one)  of  the  dissenters,  who 
te  have  decried  all  attempts  at  establishing  a  na¬ 
tional  system  of  education  as  superfluous.”  It 
says  very  justly,  “  let  us  not  forget  how  much  has 
“  been  done  by  the  piety  and  benevolence  of  the 
s<  Establishment.  The  digest  shows,  that  perma- 
“  nent  endowments  exist  in  England,  with  a  revenue, 
“  at  this  moment,  of  300,000/.  a  year,  but  which  is 
“  worth,  if  duly  improved,  and  all  property  in- 
“  eluded,  near  half  a  million,  which  already  afford 
"  education  to  165,000  children,  and  might,  with 
“  care,  instruct  200,000;  and  it  is  certain,  that  this 
magnificent  work  is  all  raised  by  the  hands  of 
"  churchmen,  who  have  thus  for  ever  provided  the 
66  means  of  educating  two  millions  of  the  people. 
“  Were  we  to  reason  upon  the  principles  adopted 
u  by  those,  whom  we  are  now  forced  most  reluc- 
"  tantly  to  combat,  we  should  be  well  entitled  to 
“  contend,  that  such  good  works  of  the  Church 
“  well  entitle  her  to  confidence  in  this  question. 
06  At  least  those  who  argue  that  no  scheme  should 
“  be  adopted  against  the  wishes  of  the  dissenters, 
“  because  these  worthy  and  conscientious  men  have 
“  done  so  much  for  education  themselves,  may 
“  fairly  be  met  by  a  statement  of  how  much  more 
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“  has  been  done  by  the  Establishment;  and  all  the 
“  pains  taken,  and  zeal  displayed,  by  the  resident 
“  parochial  clergy  in  helping  the  labours  of  the 
“  Education  Committee,  may  well  be  appealed 
"  to  in  further  support  of  the  same  argument.” 
p.  252. 

These  sentiments,  I  am  convinced,  you  will 
not  now  disclaim :  and  I  therefore  appeal  to  your 
consistency,  to  interfere  and  defend  the  esta¬ 
blished  Church  from  the  charges  of  those  who 
stigmatize  her  with  intolerance  and  want  of  libe¬ 
rality.  The  scurrility  and  falsehood  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle  are  perhaps  beneath  our  notice,  and 
beyond  your  control.  A  writer,  who  day  by  day 
asserts,  what  he  has  not  only  no  reason  to  believe 
true,  but  what  he  must  know  to  be  false,  will  of 
course  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  expostulations  even 
of  the  more  respectable  members  of  that  party, 
of  which  his  paper  was  long  considered  to  be  the 
organ.  I  am  entirely  persuaded  that  they  disap¬ 
prove,  and  would,  if  it  were  in  their  power,  put 
down,  that  systematic  and  bitter  hostility  against 
religion,  which  vents  itself  in  abuse  of  the  clergy. 
But  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  some  of  whom  are 
men  of  a  certain  professional  celebrity  and  literary 
fame,  who  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
a  greater  regard  for  the  interests  of  morality  and 
good  order,  than  can  be  looked  for  at  the  hands 
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of  a  low  renegado  journalist,  are  surely  more 
accessible  to  in  treaty  and  rebuke.  For  your¬ 
self,  Sir,  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  respect  which  you 
must  entertain  for  the  great  body  of  the  English 
clergy,  and  having  besides  no  mean  opinion  o^ 
your  talents,  (to  put  gentlemanly  feeling  out  of 
the  question)  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe^ 
what  is  very  currently  reported,  that  of  three  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review? 
each  containing  a  direct  and  unmeasured  attack 
upon  members  of  that  body,  and  through  them 
upon  the  established  Church  itself,  one  at  least 
was  written  by  yourself. 

Yet  I  must  confess,  that  the  review  of  the 
Durham  case  looks  somewhat  suspicious.  Long 
extracts  are  given  from  the  speech  which  you 
made  upon  occasion  of  the  trial :  your  argument 
is  enforced,  and  its  strong  points  enlarged  upon ; 
yet  the  only  commendation  bestowed  upon  it,  is 
contained  in  a  note,  which  bears  evident  marks 
of  having  been  written  by  another  hand;  while 
Mr.  Scarlett’s  speech  on  the  other  side  is  highly 
praised  in  the  review  itself  *.  Certainly  one  is 

•  The  reviewer  says,  that  in  the  printed  account  of  the 
trial,  Mr.  Scarlett’s  speech  appears  with  all  the  unavoidable 
disadvantages  of  a  report,  manifestly  never  revised  by  him¬ 
self  ;  whereas  “  the  report  of  Mr.  Brougham’s  speech  bears 
the  marks  of  having  been,  in  great  part  at  least,  carefully 
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led  to  suspect,  that  if  you  did  not  write  the  article 
in  question,  you  revised  it ;  or  at  least,  that  like 
Mrs.  Dangle  in  the  Critic,  “  you  had  the  reading 
of  the  new  pantomime  a  fortnight  before  it  came 
out.” 

I  will,  however,  take  it  for  granted,  that  you 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  review  in  question  ; 
yet  most  probably  you  knew  of  its  intended  inser¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  am  astonished  that  you  should  have 
permitted  your  speech  to  be  there  quoted,  as 
containing  your  recorded  opinions,  and  appealed  to 
as  a  statement  of  facts,  when  in  reality  it  was  only 
the  pleading  of  a  hired  advocate ;  powerful  and 
ingenious,  I  acknowledge,  as  far  as  vehement 
railing  can  deserve  these  epithets ;  but  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  dispassionate  reasoning  of  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  nor  the  impartial  narrative  of  an  historian. 
It  is  not,  however,  with  your  speech,  which  is  justly 
characterized  by  the  reviewer  as  “  criminative, 
contemptuous,  defying,  proud,  and  terrible”  that 
I  have  to  do;  but  with  the  disingenuousness  and 
bad  taste  of  the  reviewer  himself,  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  join  with  me  in  condemning.  Whatever 
positions  you  may  have  advanced  as  an  advocate, 

revised.  You  had  probably  given  the  reviewer  a  hint  of 
this  fact.  But  let  me  ask,  why  were  these  disadvantages 
unavoidable  in  Mr.  Scarlett’s  case,  yet  so  easily  avoided  in 
your  own  ? 
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yet  as  an  anonymous  writer  in  a  review,  you 
would  have  confined  yourself  to  truth.  However 
“  criminative,  contemptuous,  and  proud”  you 
might  have  been  in  the  former  capacity,  in  the 
latter  you  would  have  been  argumentative,  candid, 
and  honorable. 

The  critic  in  question  makes  a  distinction 
between  the  “  working  parish  priest,”  and  “  the 
sinecurist  of  the  cathedral.”  You,  Sir,  are  per¬ 
fectly  aware,  that  the  dignities  of  our  cathedral 
churches,  are,  for  the  most  part,  given  as  additions 
to  the  income  of  “  the  working  parish  priest,”  or 
conferred  as  marks  of  distinction  upon  those, 
who  serve  the  cause  of  religion  by  their  learning, 
piety,  and  zeal ;  and  it  has  not  escaped  you,  that 
the  very  cathedral,  against  which  this  attack  is 
made,  affords  more  than  one  signal  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  my  remark.  The  reviewer  speaks 
of  the  “  vexatious  methods  of  raising  the  prin¬ 
cipal  branch  of  ecclesiastical  revenue.”  I  need 
not  tell  you.  Sir,  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with 
these  matters,  thatfor  every  instance  whereaclergy- 
man  takes  his  full  legal  dues,  there  are  hundreds, 
where  he  contents  himself  with  a  moderate  propor¬ 
tion  of  them,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  these 
“  vexatious  methods.”  About  the  policy  of  the  pro¬ 
secution  which  was  instituted  against  Mr.  Williams 
I  do  not  presume  to  give  an  opinion .  M uch  depends 
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upon  circumstances,  relating  to  his  previous  con¬ 
duct,  and  the  persons  with  whom  he  may  be 
connected,  to  which  I  am  not  competent  to 
speak.  It  appears  to  me  that  Dr.  Phillpotts  has 
made  out  a  very  satisfactory  case  in  justification*. 
But  even  if  the  chapter  at  Durham  should  have 
acted  somewhat  indiscreetly  in  this  instance  (which 
I  am  not  prepared  to  concede)  let  not  their 
indiscretion  be  made  a  handle  for  reviling  the 
clergy  in  general,  nor  even  the  cathedral  estab¬ 
lishments.  It  is  nothing  at  all  to  the  question. 
If  the  magistrates  of  a  district  bring  an  action 
against  a  man  for  libelling  them  as  a  body,  the 
result  may  prove  that  they  had  better  have  let 
him  alone ;  but  it  proves  nothing  against  the 
usefulness  of  the  magistracy. 

The  reviewer  quotes  a  passage  from  a  pamphlet, 
not  written,  as  he  pretends,  by  a  member  of  the 
chapter  at  Durham ;  and  I  am  free  to  confess,  that 
I  think  it  such  as  no  clergyman  ought  to  have 
published.  But  in  the  first  place,  this  was  not 
the  production  of  one  of  the  offending  prebend¬ 
aries;  and  if  it  were,  what  would  it  prove  against 
prebends,  or  prebendaries  in  general?  As  well 
might  we  stigmatize  the  profession  of  which  you, 

*  See  A  Letter  to  Francis  Jeffrey,  Esq.  on  an  article 
entitled,  “  Durham  Case-Clerical  Abuses.”  By  Rev.  H. 
Phillpotts,  D.  D.  ^ 
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Sir,  are  so  distinguished  an  ornament,  as  having  a 
tendency  to  extinguish  all  principles  of  honesty, 
because  one  of  its  members  commits  a  gross 
breach  of  trust. 

For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I  feel  a  pang, 
when  I  see  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  enter  into 
the  field  of  political  controversy,  and  indulge  in 
the  language  of  bitterness,  on  which  side  soever 
he  may  be  ranged.  Whether  it  be  Mr.  B.  at 
Liverpool,  or  Mr.  G.  at  Norwich,  he  is,  in  my 
mind,  equally  deserving  of  censure.  But,  surely, 
it  is  grossly  disengenuous  and  unfair,  to  visit 
the  indiscretion  or  violence  of  an  individual  upon 
the  body  at  large ;  and  still  more  so,  to  charge 
them  upon  the  establishment  to  which  he  belongs. 
If  a  man  of  hasty  temper,  or  defective  judgment, 
should  now  and  then  find  his  way  into  the  higher 
stations  of  the  Church,  is  it  fair  to  lay  the  blame 
of  his  violent  and  injudicious  proceedings  upon 
the  Church  itself?  I  am  sure  that  you,  Sir,  who 
speak  with  so  much  affectionate  warmth  of  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  established  in  Scotland,  will 
not  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative ;  for 
in  that  case,  sentence  of  condemnation  must  go 
forth  against  Presbyterianism  itself. 

You  recollect,  Sir,  perfectly  well,  the  opposition 
which  was  raised  by  the  Scotch  clergy  when  Mr. 
Leslie  was  likelv  to  be  seated  in  the  professors 
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chair ;  you  have  read  the  rebuke  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dugald  Stewart  gave  to  what  was  termed 
their  bigoted  intolerance;  you  remember  the 
more  vehement  and  caustic  invective  with  which 
they  were  assailed  by  your  friends  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  review :  and  let  it  be  observed,  that  the 
obnoxious  proceedings  which  called  forth  that 
invective,  were  not  the  indiscretions  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  the  deliberate  acts  of  a  synod.  It  is 
true  that  after  a  debate,  which  lasted  two  days, 
the  general  assembly  confirmed  the  protest  of 
those  who  dissented  from  the  resolution  of  the 
synod,  but  only  by  a  majority  of  ninety-six  above 
eighty-four: — u  A  narrow  majority  indeed”  ob¬ 
serves  the  reviewer;  “  a  slender  triumph  of  talent, 
“  in  defending  maxims  of  received  and  demon- 
“  strated  philosophy,  against  the  incoherent  rhap- 
“  sodies,  the  boisterous  defamation,  and  the  ignorant 
“  jargon  of  men,  amongst  whom  the  truth  seemed 
“  by  some  disregarded,  and  by  the  rest  utterly 
“  unknown.  It  must  have  been  a  wild  and  ludi- 
“  crous  spectacle  to  the  strangers  by  whom  it  was 
“  witnessed,  [and]  for  which  they  could  not  have 
“  been  prepared,  even  by  all  the  misconceptions 
“  that  they  had  been  taught  about  Scotish  meta- 
“  physics  and  Scotish  Calvinism*.”  i.  e.  Scotch 


*  Edinb.  Rev.  vol.  vn.p.  127. 
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metaphysics  and  Scotch  Calvinism  exceeded,  in 
the  frightful  reality,  all  the  misconceptions  which 
(in  the  elegant  phraseology  of  the  reviewer) 
strangers  had  been  taught  concerning  them  :  so 
that  you  see,  the  simple  republican  polity  of  the 
Geneva  platform,  is  not  a  whit  more  conducive 
to  liberality  and  Christian  charity,  than  the  more 
ancient  episcopal  regimen.  Bigotry  is  to  be 
found  in  the  manse,  and  in  the  confines  of  the 
kirk,  as  well  as  in  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral. 

Of  the  mildness  with  which  the  presbyterians 
exercise  power,  when  it  is  put  into  their  hands, 
we  have  had  what  has  been  justly  termed  by 
South,  “  an  immortal  experiment,”  in  the  times 
of  the  commonwealth.  And  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  assures  us,  that  in  1 805  the  “  untamed 
“  spirit  of  Calvinism  still  possessed  the  ministers 
“  of  Edinburgh,  which  fifty  years  before  persecuted 
“  a  clergyman  for  writing  the  tragedy  of  Douglas; 
“  and  fifty  years  before  that,  murdered  a  student  of 
“  philosophy,  who,  in  his  private  speculations,  had 
“  fallen  into  doubts  of  the  evidence  of  revelation.” 
Whether  the  motives  of  the  intolerant  party  were 
of  the  most  disinterested  kind,  I  presume  not  to 
say;  but  the  reviewer  observes,  that  “  our  rational, 
“  humane,  and  purified  institutions  of  religion,  are 
“  sunk  deep  into  former  corruptions,  if  the  conse- 
“  crated  servants  of  our  faith  may  with  impunity 
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u  employ  its  great  sanctions  in  subserviency  to  an 
“  interested  cabal,  or  successfully  direct  their  in- 
“  quisitorial  vengeance  against  any  individuals, 
u  however  innocent,  that  stand  in  the  zvay  of  their 
“  temporal  emolument .”  Surely  nothing  has  been 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Durham  clergy  equal  in 
atrocity  to  this.  Intolerance  then  is  not  a  plant 
solely  of  hierarchical  growth.  Even  the  presby¬ 
tery  of  Auld  Reekie,  the  “  working  clergy,”  as 
you  describe  them,  who  enjoy  “  not  a  sheaf,  nor  a 
lamb,  nor  a  pig,  nor  the  value  of  a  plough-penny 
from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,”  on  that  occasion 
“  permitted  a  disappointment  in  their  ecclesiasti- 
“  cal  politics  so  to  exasperate  their  minds,  that,  in 
“  an  evil  hour,  they  entered  upon  a  course  of  mis- 
“  chief  which  after  violating  the  peace  of  the  city, 
“  which  it  is  their  function  to  cherish  in  tranquillity 
“  and  charity,  has  drawn  upon  themselves  a  just 
“  punishment  in  the  loud  indignation  of  the  pub- 
“  lie.” — Edinb .  Rev.  vii.  p.  115. 

I  request  you  to  observe,  that  I  give  no  opinion 
of  my  own  upon  the  merits  of  that  memorable 
dispute ;  but  the  Reviewers  must  allow  that  on 
that  occasion,  where  the  spirit  of  Presbyterianism 
had  “  ample  room  and  verge  enough”  to  move 
with  freedom,  its  professors  found  the  “  tyranny 
“  of  their  Archisynagogi,  their  prime  leading  minis- 
“  ters,  in  that  measure,  that  their  little  finger  was 
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C(  heavier  than  a  bishop’s  whole  hand  and  loins, 

“  Bishops  are  like  to  a  paternal  government,  chas- 
“  rising  them  with  rods ;  but  the  presbyterians 
“  scourge  them  with  scorpions 

I  am  not  disposed  at  present  to  enter  upon  the 
general  question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
episcopal  and  presbyterian  forms  of  church  go¬ 
vernment  :  I  am  not  going  to  prove,  as  I  might 
easily  do,  the  apostolical  institution  of  the  former, 
nor  the  novelty  of  the  latter.  I  am  not  about  to 
quote  the  great  authorities  of  Grotius,  Gasaubon, 
and  even  of  Calvin  and  Beza  themselves,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  episcopacy ;  I  will  not  suggest  the  proba¬ 
bility,  that  the  animosity  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewer 
has  been  sharpened  against  the  episcopalian  clergy, 
by  the  gradual  increase  of  their  Church  in  Scot¬ 
land;  a  fact  of  which  you,  Sir,  altogether  lost 
sight,  when  you  were  pleased  to  predict  that  his 
Majesty  “  would  see  no  such  thing  as  a  bishop” 
north  of  the  Tweed,  although  no  less  than  six 
of  those  portentous  creatures  found  their  way  into 
the  presence  chamber  at  Holyrood.  I  will  even 
permit  the  reviewer  to  place  “  the  right  of  the 
whole  church  establishment ,  (i.e.  its  secular  polity) 
and  the  humblest  part  of  the  secular  constitutions 
of  the  state  upon  the  same  grounds;’  and  I  would 

*  Burden  of  Issachar ,  Reprinted  in  the  Phemx,  vol.  n.  p.  '-W. 
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then  ask  you,  whether  that  particular  branch  of 
the  ecclesiastical  regimen  of  England,  against  which 
the  reviewer  directs  his  attack,  have  not  vindicated 
its  usefulness,  by  the  fruits  which  it  has  produced  ? 
Are  a  learned  clergy  of  no  service  to  religion  ?  and 
is  there  any  form  of  church  polity  better  adapted 
to  encourage  learning  in  the  clergy  than  ours? 
Judge  them  by  their  fruits  :  let  the  reviewer  pro¬ 
duce  a  phalanx  of  Scotch  presbyterian  ministers, 
who  shall  be  a  match  in  point  of  erudition,  bibli¬ 
cal  knowledge,  acuteness,  and  eloquence,  with  the 
bishops,  and  deans,  and  prebendaries,  whose  wri¬ 
tings  have  done,  and  continue  to  do,  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  honour  to  the 
church  of  which  they  have  been  members. 

If  I  were  arguing  with  you ,  Sir,  upon  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  our  existing  forms  of  church  govern¬ 
ment,  and  you  were  to  inquire.  What  is  the  use 
of  all  the  expensive  paraphernalia  of  deaneries  and 
prebends  ?  I  should  content  myself  with  replying, 
The  same  use,  amongst  others  more  important, 
which,  in  your  own  profession,  belongs  to  the 
coif  \  or  the  silk  gown ;  an  analogy  of  which  I 
believe  you  will  readily  acknowledge  the  force. 
And  I  would  add,  in  the  words  of  your  favourite 
Paley,  “  The  profession  of  arms,  and  the  law,  derive 
“  their  lustre  and  esteem,  not  merely  from  their 
“  utility  (which  is  a  reason  only  to  the  few)  but 
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«  from  the  exalted  place  in  the  scale  of  civil  life, 

“  which  hath  been  wisely  assigned  to  those  who 
“  fill  stations  of  power  and  eminence  in  these  great 
“  departments.  And  if  this  disposition  of  honours 
“  be  approved  in  other  kinds  of  public  employment, 

“  why  should  not  the  credit  and  liberality  of  ours 
“  be  upheld  by  the  same  expedient?” — “Rich  and 
“  splendid  situations  inthechurch  have  been  justly 
“  regarded  as  prizes,  held  out  to  invite  persons 
“  of  good  hopes  and  ingenuous  attainments  to 
“  enter  into  its  service.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
“  spect  may  be  the  same,  but  the  allurement  is 
«  much  greater,  where  opulent  shares  are  reserved 
“  to  reward  the  success  of  a  few,  than  where,  by  a 
“  more  equal  partition  of  the  fund,  all  indeed  are 
“  completely  provided  for,  but  no  one  can  raise 
“  even  his  hopes  beyond  a  penurious  mediocrity  of 
“  subsistence  and  situation.  It  is  certainly  of  con- 
“  sequence,  that  young  men  of  promising  abilities 
“  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  the  ministry  of  the 
“  church  ;  otherwise,  our  profession  will  be  com- 
“  posed  of  the  refuse  of  every  other.  None  will  be 
“  found  content  to  stake  the  fortune  of  their  lives 
“  in  this  calling,  but  they  whom  slow  parts,  per- 
“  sonal  defects,  or  a  depressed  condition  of  birth 
“  and  education,  preclude  from  advancement  in  an\ 
“  other.  The  vocation  in  time  comes  to  be  thought 
“  mean  and  uncreditable, — study  languishes, 
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“  sacred  erudition  declines, — not  only  the  order 
“  is  disgraced,  but  religion  itself  is  disparaged 
‘  in  such  hands.  Some  of  the  most  judicious  of  the 
“  presbyterian  clergy  have  been  known  to  lament 

this  defect  in  their  constitution.  They  see  and 
“  deploer  the  backwardness  in  youth  of  active  and 
“  weM  cultivated  faculties,  to  enter  into  the  church, 
“  and  their  frequent  resolutions  to  quit  it.” — “  We 
“  will  not  say  that  the  race  is  always  to  the  swift, 
“  or  the  prize  to  the  deserving,  but  we  have  never 
“  known  that  age  of  the  church,  in  which  the  advan- 
“  tage  was  not  on  the  sideof  learning  or  decency*.” 

In  words  to  this  effect,  Sir,  I  should  reply  to 
your  question.  As  for  the  reviewer,  professing  as 
he  does  a  high  respect  for  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Paley,  if  the  foregoing  extract  should  still  fail  of 
producing  its  impression,  I  would  press  him  with 

*  Paley’ s  Sermons  and  Tracts,  p.  56.— I  have  adduced 
the  authority  of  Paley,  as  being  recent,  and  as  having  weight 
with  you.  The  same  truths  are  more  forcibly  stated  by 
an  abler,  but  less  liberal  divine,  Dr.  South,  who  amongst 
other  just  remarks,  observes,  “  Parents  will  not  throwaway 
“  the  towardness  of  a  child,  and  the  expense  of  education, 
“  upon  a  profession,  the  labour  of  which  is  increased,  and 
“  the  rewards  of  which  are  vanished.  To  condemn  pro- 
“  mising,  lively  parts  to  contempt  and  penury  in  a  despised 
“  calling,  what  is  it  else,  but  the  casting  of  a  Moses  upon 
“  the  mud,  or  the  offering  a  Son  upon  the  Altar ;  and  in- 
“  stead  of  a  priest,  to  make  him  a  Sacrifice  P” 
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an  authority,  from  which  he  cannot  consistently 
appeal,  that  of  his  own  journal.  In  an  able  arti¬ 
cle  upon  the  common  law  of  England,  contained 
in  the  number  for  February,  1822,  I  find  the 
following  observations : — “  If  the  priesthood  are 
“  disposed  to  pay  too  ready  an  obedience  to  the 
((  ruling  powers,  we  shall  not  add  to  then *  independence 
“  by  despoiling  them  of  their  lands,  and  converting 
“  them  into  the  salaried  servants  of  the  state,  or  into 
“  eleemosynary  dependents  upon  the  bounty  of  their 
“  hearers.  An  established  church  is  an  essential 
“  portion  of  constitutional  Monarchy.  Its  endow- 
“  ment  is  the  property  of  the  people.  When  they 
“  pillage  the  altar,  they  rob  themselves.  Weshould 
“  open  as  many  paths  as  possible  between  the  lower 
“  and  the  upper  orders  of  society.  Every  advocate 
“  of  popular  liberty  ought  to  cherish  an  ecclesiasti- 
“  cal  constitution,  by  which  the  son  of  the  peasant 
u  may  acquire  unchallenged  rank  and  independence. 
“  The  cardinal’s  cap  and  the  episcopal  mitre  fall 
“  often  on  the  humblest  brow.” 

But  perhaps  the  secret  of  this  inveterate  ran¬ 
cour  against  the  Establishment  may  be  that  which 
is  well  expressed  in  the  Greek  proverb, 

A pvo;  7ricrovcrYi;9  Ttotq  amp  ^uXeufrai. 

“  When  an  oak  falls,  every  man  scuffles  for  a  faggot.” 

Some  great  proprietor  of  coal-mines,  may  perhaps 
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anticipate  with  conscious  delight  the  auspicious, 
day, 

“  When  Troy  shall  fall, 

And  one  prodigious  ruin  swallow  all 

when  of  the  slices,  which  shall  be  carved  out  of 
the  patrimony  of  the  see  of  Durham,  no  inconsi¬ 
derable  share  shall  be  added  to  his  own  territories  ; 
while  you,  perhaps,  may  carry  to  your  tent 
something  ox'iyov  n  <p!xov  n,  an  estate  or  two  from 
some  other  northern  diocese.  But  you.  Sir,  well 
know,  even  if  he  has  not  the  wit  to  perceive  it, 
that  the  spirit  of  equalization  will  make  but 
one  step  from  the  palace  to  the  hall ;  and  when 
Ucalegon  shall  be  on  fire  at  Durham,  it  must  be 
a  strong  party  wall  which  will  protect  his  manors 
and  his  mines  from  the  conflagration.  “  Haslerigg,” 
says  Mr.  D.  Israeli,  “whom  Clarendon  terms  ‘  an 
absurd  bold  man,’  would  have  no  bishops ;  but 
this  was  not  from  any  want  of  reverence  to 
church-lands,  for  he  heaped  for  himself  such 
wealth,  as  to  have  been  nick-named  “  the  Bishop 
of  Durham.”*  Such  are  ever  the  disinterested 
statesmen  who  exclaim  against  the  church,  “Ba¬ 
bylon  shall  be  over-thrown,”  and  who  look  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  their  own  persons  the  remainder  of 

*  Curiosities  of  Literature,  2nd  Series,  iii.  p.  442.  The 
article  on  the  Rump  is  well  worth  reading. 
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the  prophecy,  which  declares  that  “  her  palaces 
shall  be  inhabited  only  by  owls  and  satyrs.” 

Spenser  describes  a  certain  Kirkrapine, 

Who  was  to  weet  a  stout  and  sturdy  thief, 

Wont  to  rob  Churches  of  their  ornaments, 

And  poor  men’s  boxes  of  their  due  relief, 

Which  given  was  to  them  with  good  intents ; 

The  holy  Saints  of  their  rich  vestiments 
He  did  disrobe,  when  all  men  careless  slept,— 

This  worthy  person  was  slain  by  Unas  Lion, 
who  in  turn  was  killed  by  the  paynim  Knight 
SansLoy.  I  need  not  open  the  allegory,  nor 
illustrate  it  by  the  transactions  of  the  very  next 
century  after  it  was  written ;  but  let  me  ask  of 
you,  Sir,  in  the  words  of  your  admired  Cicero, 
In  vastitate  omnium  tuas  possessiones  sacrosanctas 
futuras  pittas  ? 

The  reviewer  asks,  “who  can  pretend  to  doubt 
“  that  religious  instruction  might  be  afforded  far 
“  cheaper  to  tbe  people  than  in  either  England  oi 
“  Ireland  ?”  He  seems  to  consider  that  religious 
instruction  is  a  sort  of  staple  commodity,  of  in¬ 
variable  goodness  ;  and  that  by  a  judicious  appli¬ 
cation  of  tbe  principles  of  political  economy,  a 
bargain  may  be  made  with  the  ministers  of  religion, 
to  do  the  people  in  theology  at  so  much  a  head. 
But,  you,  Sir,  know  perfectly  well,  that  if  the 
instructor  be  meanly  paid,  the  instruction  will  fall 
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proportionally  in  goodness,  although  the  subject 
matter  of  instruction  may  remain  the  same.  I 
can  with  ease  find  a  tailor  who  “  can  afford  me 
my  clothes  far  cheaper  ’  than  I  am  accustomed  to  get 
them:  but  if  my  coat  hangs  loosely  upon  me,  and 
the  seams  give  way,  and  the  nap  wears  off  in  a 
week  or  two,  I  shall  not  gain  by  the  exchange.  I 
have  seen,  not  long  since,  an  advertisement  in  one 
of  the  papers,  of  a  classical  tutor,  professing  to 
teach  the  Greek  language  “  according  to  the 
method  of  the  late  Professor  Porson”  in  six  les¬ 
sons,  for  one  guinea.  This  is  selling  Greek  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which  the  public 
schools  and  universities  can  afford  it ;  and  upon  the 
reviewers  principles,  I  suppose  we  should  soon 
have  a  “  London  Commercial  Divinity  Company,” 
who  would  favour  the  public  with  religious  in¬ 
struction  unadulterated,  at  the  lowest  wholesale- 
price. 

Doubtless  many  persons  are  to  be  found,  who 
will  “  afford  religious  instruction,”  “•  even  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  the  Scotch  clergy.”  Let  pro¬ 
posals  be  sent  in  by  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
farm  the  religious  part  of  the  community,  to 
instruct  the  nation  by  contract ;  and  you  will  find 
either  the  Ranters,  or  the  Jumpers,  or  some 
other  species  of  the  genus  Holderforth,  will  offer 
to  supply  the  article  at  less  expense  than  the  pre- 
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sent  Scotch  Kirk.  The  teacher  who  can  make  a  pul¬ 
pit  before  he  preaches  in  it,  can  certainly  “  afford 
religious  instruction”  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those 
who  live  wholly  of  the  things  of  the  altar  :  the 
question  is,  whether  such  religious  instruction  be 
worth  purchasing  at  any  rate?  What  would  you 
have  said  to  the  reviewer,  if  he  had  asked,  as  he 
might  have  done  with  at  least  an  equal  degree  of 
propriety,  u  Who  can  pretend  to  doubt  that  legal 
advice  might  be  afforded  far  cheaper  to  the  people 
than  it  now  is  in  the  British  dominions  r”  The  Old 
Bailey  solicitors,  Mr.  Harmer  and  Mr.  Isaacs,  will 
give  you  their  opinion  for  a  very  moderate  fee  ; 
yet  I  apprehend  that  the  crowd  of  clients  will  still 
continue  to  besiege  your  chambers,  even  if  Mr. 
Brougham  charges  three  times  as  much  for  his 
commodity  as  Mr.  Charles  Pearson.  Let  not 
common  sense  and  propriety  be  again  insulted  by 
a  driveller  who  talks  of  the  most  important  of  all 
national  objects  in  the  language  of  Broker’s  Row. 
I  say  nothing  of  his  implied  assumption,  that 
religious  instruction,  properly  so  called,  is  the 
whole  and  only  business  of  the  clergy :  for  if  I 
were  to  speak  of  the  decent  solemnization  of  pub¬ 
lic  worship,  and  the  right  and  due  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  I  know  not  whether  his  own 
experience  would  qualify  him  to  comprehend  the 
full  force  of  the  argument. 
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The  reviewer  acknowledges  (candid  creature !) 
that  “  there  have  been  pious  men  in  our  church,  who 
instead  of  making  a  profit  of  their  rich  endow¬ 
ments,  rather  regarded  themselves  as  stewards  for 
the  poor  and  he  quotes  the  instances  of  Bishop 
Burnet,  and  Bishop  Butler;  to  whose  names  it 
were  easy  to  add  a  long  list  of  others,  who  have 
been  and  still  are  examples  of  liberality.  But 
without  descending  to  particular  instances,  I 
defy  him  to  mention  any  order  or  class  of  men, 
who  expend  so  large  a  portion  of  their  revenues 
upon  works  of  piety  and  charity  as  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Take  from  them  their 
possessions,  (of  which,  let  it  be  remembered,  they 
have  only  the  usufruct)  and  divide  them  amongst 
the  gentry  or  yeomanry  of  the  land,  and  I  will 
venture  to  predict  that  the  difference  will  soon  be 
felt  and  deplored,  not  only  by  every  charitable 
institution,  but  by  the  poor  of  almost  every  parish 
throughout  the  kingdom.  I  would  not  institute 
invidious  comparisons  ;  but  let  the  reviewer  take 
the  trouble  to  compare,  even  from  the  printed  re¬ 
ports  of  public  charities,  the  sums  which  are 
annually  given  by  the  opulent  and  dignified  clergy, 
with  those  which  are  contributed  by  the  heads 
of  the  law,  who  enjoy  equal  or  larger  incomes. 
Let  him  then  pursue  his  inquiries  into  private 
life;  let  him  ask  of  the  excellent  conductors 


of  the  Office  for  suppressing  Mendicity,  whe¬ 
ther  the  clergy  have  been  found  deficient  in  se¬ 
cret  acts  of  charity  ?  To  take  one  instance  out  of 
many,  let  him  inquire  whether  the  truly  benevolent 
prelate,  whom  you,  Sir,  thought  fit  to  beard  un¬ 
der  the  walls  of  his  own  palace,  has  ever  shut  his 
ear,  or  closed  his  hand  to  one  deserving  indivi¬ 
dual,  of  the  almost  innumerable  applicants  who 
daily  solicit  his  bounty  ?  When  a  school  was  to  be 
endowed  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
orphans  of  the  clergy,  while  one  nobleman  gave 
twenty,  and  another  ten  pounds,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  gave  thirteen  hundred.  Was  that  a  mis¬ 
application  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  ?  would 
any  of  the  revilers  of  pur  order,  if  the  patri¬ 
mony  of  the  see  of  Durham  had  been  transferred 
to  them ,  have  given  thirteen  hundred  pounds,  or 
even  thirteen  ?  Such  instances  as  these,  and  I 
could  name  many  such  even  in  our  own  times, 
(some  indeed  of  still  greater  munificence)  re¬ 
deem  the  Establishment  from  the  disgrace  which 
may  possibly  be  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  par¬ 
simony  of  a  few  indviduals.  Take  one  benefice 
with  another,  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  afar  greater  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church  is  bestowed  upon  charitable  objects,  than 
would  be  so  expended,  if  they  were  vested  in  any 
other  part  of  the  community. 
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Let  me  now  ask  of  you.  Sir,  as  a  great  po¬ 
litical  economist,  if  the  clergy  are  to  be  deprived 
of  their  possessions,  who  is  to  have  them  ?  After 
the  first  few  years  who  will  be  benefited  by  the 
transfer  ?  Are  they  to  be  taken  from  those  who  do 
something  for  them,  and  given  to  others  who  are 
to  do  nothing  ?  Will  it  be  any  benefit  to  the  nation, 
if  the  estates  of  the  see  of  Durham  are  given  to 
Mr.  Lambton,  or  those  of  Carlisle  to  Mr.  Curw en 
or  yourself?  Are  the  tenants  of  the  clergy  racked 
up  to  the  extreme  value  of  their  occupations? 
Are  the  farmers  upon  the  Bishop  of  Durham’s 
lands  worse  off  than  Mr.  Coke’s  or  my  Lord 
Grey’s  tenants  ?  or,  if  you  propose  that  the  church 
lands  should  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  a 
stipendiary  clergy,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
land-owners  will  forbear  from  adding  to  their 
rents,  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  is  at  present 
paid  by  their  tenants  in  the  shape  of  tithes  ?  The 
utmost  that  the  farmers  can  look  for,  is,  to  exchange 
the  caterpillars  for  the  locusts.  It  ought  not  be 
forgotten  that  our  dignitaries  do  not  reap  the  sole, 
nor  the  principal  benefit,  of  the  lands  and  houses 
which  are  the  Church’s  inheritance:  these  being  in 
most  cases  leased  to  laymen,  who  pay  a  trifling 
reserved  rent,  with  a  custom,  nearly  amounting  to 
a  right,  of  renewing  their  leases  at  stated  periods, 
on  payment  of  a  reasonable  fine.  At  the  same 
time  this  power  of  demising  on  lease,  is  limited  and 
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qualified  by  law,  to  prevent  its  being  abused  to  the 
injury  of  the  church,  and  the  consequent  detriment 
of  religion.  But  the  whole  of  this  subject  has  been  so 
ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  pamphlet 
on  the  Revenues  of  the  Clergy,  that  although  I  am 
afraid  that  neither  you,  nor  the  reviewer,  will  read 
any  thing  that  is  written  on  our  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  I  shall  content  myself  with  referring  you  to 
his  book.  Let  me,  however  observe,  in  conclusion, 
that  I  cannot  perceive  with  what  consistency  the 
writers,  who  have  so  ably  exposed  the  injustice  of 
the  partitions  ofPoland,  can  recommend  the  spolia¬ 
tion  of  the  English  Church,  which  well  deserves 
the  praise  once  applied  to  that  ill-fated  country, 
of  being  “  Propugnacnlum  orbis  Christ iani nor 
upon  what  principle  a  violation  of  the  municipal 
laws,  by  which  the  right  of  all  property  is  secured, 
can  be  more  innocent  or  expedient  than  a  breach 
of  international  justice. 

The  ignorance  displayed  by  the  reviewer,  where 
he  speaks  of  our  formularies  and  articles,  has  been 
briefly,  but  sufficiently  exposed  by  Dr.  Phillpotts. 
But  it  is  impossible  not  to  accuse  him  of  disin¬ 
genuous  ness,  in  confounding  the  judicial  power  of 
absolution,  which  is  claimed  by  the  Romish 
church,  with  the  ministerial ,  which  is  committed 
to  the  English  clergy.  He  knows  that  the  only 
*  See  Edinb.  Rev.  No  lxxiv.  p.  463. 


case,  in  which  our  formularies  have  even  the 
semblance  of  judicial  absolution,  is  the  clinical 
declaration  of  pardon  pronounced  to  a  sick  peni¬ 
tent  ;  and  even  there  it  is  confessedly  only  indica¬ 
tive  ;  a  form  which  was  probably  retained  by  our 
church  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  increased 
dejection  of  a  dying  man.  It  is  very  strictly 
guarded,  and  prefaced  by  words  which  clearly 
show,  that  the  church  of  England  does  not  con¬ 
ceive  any  personal  or  judicial  power  of  absolution 
to  belong  to  the  minister.  Again,  how  greatmust  be 
the  ignorance,  or  the  unfairness  of  a  writer,  who 
at  this  time  of  day  revives  the  exploded  charge, 
that  the  service  of  our  Church  is  u  almost  all 
Romish,”  when  he  ought  to  know,  that  what  our 
reformers  have  retained  of  the  Romish  ritual  is 
much  older  than  the  Romish  church  itself  (i.  e. 
the  Roman  catholic  church.)  It  is  curious  to 
see  how  extremes  sometimes  meet.  A  presbyte- 
rian  journal  now  brings  against  our  liturgy  the 
very  same  charge  which  was  urged  by  the  papists 
themselves.  The  30th  of  .Manby’s  Queries  was 
this,  “  Did  not  Cranmer  and  his  reforming  associ¬ 
ates  steal  their  Liturgy  out  of  the  Roman  Missal, 
Ritual,  and  Breviary?”  Some  of  our  prayers  and 
hymns,  and  the  creed,  which  were  in  the  Romish 
ritual,  were  in  the  older  liturgies  of  the  Gallican 
church  ;  and  if  they  be  intrinsically  good,  their 
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having  been  used  in  older  Christian  churches  is 
no  light  argument  for  the  use  of  them  in  ours. 
For  presbyterians  to  repeat  the  abuse  of  Milton 
and  the  Smectymnyans  against  episcopacy,  is  in 
fact  to  quote  themselves ;  and  we  could  easily, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question;  furnish  them 
with  as  much  argumeut,  and  a  great  deal  more  wit, 
from  the  works  of  South,  and  Stillingfleet,  and 
the  author  of  Hudibras. 

I  have  looked  in  vain,  throughout  the  review  in 
question,  for  any  of  those  instances  of  “  gross 
misconduct”  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  which 
the  writer  says  have  “  of  late  turned  the  feelings 
of  the  country  so  strongly  against  them.”  What 
are  the  “  misdeeds,”  which  you,  Sir,  charged  them 
with,  or  which  your  reviewer  has  proved?  Is  it  a 
misdeed,  to  prosecute  a  man  for  a  virulent  and 
false  libel  against  a  body,  who  have  no  means 
of  defending  their  character,  but  those  which  the 
law  affords  ?  (for  cowardice ,  Sir,  is  not  the  least 
conspicuous  feature  of  these  ungenerous  attacks 
upon  the  sacred  order).  Then  has  the  venerable 
and  munificent  prelate,  who  came  forward  in  be¬ 
half  of  his  clergy,  been  guilty  of  a  misdeed.  Is 
intolerance  the  “  gross  misconduct”  of  which  they 
are  accused  ?  No  instance  of  it  is  substantiated ; 
and  the  worst  that  is  insinuated  is  not  so  bad  as 
that,  with  which  the  presbyterian  clergy  have  been 
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charged  by  the  reviewers  themselves.  What  are 
the  “  unjust  claims”  of  the  clergy  which  they  are 
so  anxious  to  support?  what,  but  their  right  and 
title  to  their  patrimony;  a  right  and  title,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  common  and  statute  law  of  the 
realm,  the  true  standard  of  “  justice”  between 
members  of  the  same  commonwealth  ?  Why  are 
they  not  “  to  stand  upon  the  uttermost  verge  of 
their  ancient  rights?”  If  they  be  indeed  rights, 
they  are  strengthened  by  their  antiquity;  and  it 
becomes  every  order  of  men  to  pause,  before  they 
recede  a  single  step  from  the  very  “uttermost  verge 
of  their  ancient  rights,”  till  they  are  well  assured 
of  what  is  to  follow.  The  pruning  knife,  which 
is  applied  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  lopping  off 
excrescences,  and  paring  away  redundancies,  will 
soon  be  laid  aside  for  the  axe  which  is  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  tree. 

With  regard  to  our  form  of  church  govern¬ 
ment,  is  it  not  strange,  that  the  same  writers, 
who  are  so  zealous  for  the  abolition  of  episco¬ 
pacy,  as  detrimental  to  true  religion,  should  so 
strenuously  advocate  the  complete  emancipation 
of  the  Irish  papists,  and  the  consequent  necessary 
establishment  of  a  Roman  catholic  hierarchy  ?  What 
excuse  would  they  be  able  to  make  to  their  old 
forefathers  of  the  Covenant,  who  plainly  told 
Charles  the  First,  that tc  if  he  did  not  consent  to  the 
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“  utter  abolishing  of  episcopacy,  he  would  be 
“  damned?”  with  which,  says  Clarendon,  his  Majes- 
« ty  was  not  moved.”  He  adds,  “  the  men,  Jenkins 
and  Spurstow,  lived  after  the  return  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and,  according  to  the  modesty  of  that  race  of 
people,  came  to  kiss  his  Majesty’s  hand,”  (I  believe 
not  at  Holyrood  House)  “  and  continued  the  same 
zeal  in  all  seditious  attempts .” 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  the  attack  which 
has  been  made  upon  our  Church  Establisment, 
allow  me  to  urge,  as  my  last  and  strongest  reason 
for  appealing  to  you  in  its  behalf,  your  own  re¬ 
corded  opinion.  It  is  taken  from  an  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  Nov.  1811,  which  has 
been  proved,  beyond  controversy*,  to  have  been 
written  by  yourself.  Your  words  are  these  :  “  For 
“  the  Church  of  England  we  cherish  the  utmost 
“  respect.  We  not  only  grudge  her  none  of  those 
“  rights  wherewithal  she  is  plentifully  endowed — 
“  not  only  wish  to  see  her  safe  from  all  disputes 
“  as  to  her  title— all  attempts  to  lay  her  low; 
“  bnt  we  go  further — and  would  have  all  her 
“  dignities  and  her  honours  secure :  ‘  we  will  have 

O 

<c  her  to  exalt  her  mitred  front  in  Courts  and 
“  Parliaments,’  and  will  view  an  enemy  to  the 
“  state  in  every  one,  who  either  by  open  assault 

*  See  an  able  paper  in  the  Quarterly  Rev.  vol.  xix.  p.  504. 
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“  or  by  secret  treachery*  or  by  the  still  more 
“  dangerous  enmity  of  injudicious  and  disreputa- 
u  ble  friendship,  would  bring  her  rights  or  her 
“  power  into  jeopardy.” 

From  these  words  it  is  plain,  that  the  indiscreet 
conduct  of  particular  members  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  incurs  your  reprobation,  only  as  it  is 
injurious  to  the  safety  of  the  Establishment  itself. 
With  what  consistency  can  the  author  of  such  a 
paragraph,  either  himself  revile  and  ridicule  the 
distinguishing  features  of  that  Establishment,  or 
approve  of  the  ribaldry  and  slander  show  ered  upon 
it  by  his  friends  and  colleagues  ?  I  am  well  aware 
that  too  great  a  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon 
the  inconsistencies  of  a  periodical  journal,  which 
is  in  its  nature  a  kind  of  literary  mosaic  w  ork,  the 
tessella  of  which  will  unavoidably  be  of  various 
colours.  We  can  pardon  slight  instances  of  self- 
contradiction,  and  trifling  variations  of  opinion 
upon  many  subjects  ;  but  surely  upon  all  leading- 
points  of  policy,  writers,  who  affect  to  give  the 
tone  to  public  sentiment,  ought  to  make  some 
attempt  at  consistency.  Upon  questions  of  vital 
importance  they  ought  so  far  to  have  made  up 
their  minds,  as  not  to  say  one  thing  at  one  time, 
and  the  direct  contrary  at  another.  And  whatever 
allowance  we  may  be  inclined  to  make  for  the  col¬ 
lective  WE,  there  is  no  palliation  for  the  versa- 
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tility  of  an  individual,  who  deals  out  eulogies  with 
one  hand,  and  lampoons  with  the  other ;  who 
decorates  the  altar,  under  which  he  has  laid  a 
mine ;  and  drugs,  with  narcotic  praise,  the  victim 
for  whom  he  has  prepared  the  axe.  Might  we  not 
have  said  with  justice,  while  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
viewer  was  gently  distilling  his  precious  balms 
over  our  heads, 

Oh!  Buckingham,  beware  of  yonder  dog  ; 

Look !  when  he  fawns,  he  bites. 

Perhaps,  however,  he  may  protest  that  his  love  for 
the  Church  is  unchanged,  and  that  his  objection 
lies  only  against  her  endowments ;  like  Harry 
Martin,  of  famous  memory,  who  embraced  an 
ejected  Divine  in  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth, 
exclaiming,  My  dear  Doctor ,  nobody  loves  a  poor 
clergyman  better  than  I  do . 

I  now  approach  a  subject,  which  I  hardly  know 
how  to  treat,  whether  with  the  indignation  which 
must  be  excited  in  every  generous  and  candid 
mind,  by  insults  gratuitously  offered  to  learning, 
piety,  and  virtue ;  or  with  the  contempt  and  ridi¬ 
cule,  which  are  the  proper  portion  of  him,  who 
with  a  mixture  of  stupidity  and  insolence  attacks 
that  which  is  unassailable,  and  hurls  his  leaden 
javelin  against  a  shield  of  adamant.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  I  allude  to  the  attack  which  has 
been  made  upon  the  character,  talents,  a$d  princi- 
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pies  of  the  present  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  same 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  abuse  of  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and,  by 
insinuation,  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  But  there 
is  one  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  case  of  the 
first-mentioned  prelate,  which  at  once  shows  that 
there  existed,  in  the  breast  of  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  conductors  of  the  Review,  a  determined 
purpose  of  traducing  and  vilifying  the  character 
of  that  excellent  man,  and  stamps  that  determina¬ 
tion  with  the  character  of  personal  animosity  of 
the  bitterest  and  basest  kind.  We  have  not  only 
an  unfair  and  disingenuous  report  of  the  Bishop’s 
Charge  to  his  Clergy,  prefaced  by  a  garbled  ac¬ 
count  of  his  primary  Charge,  published  eight  years 
ago ;  but  he  is  dragged  without  ceremony  before 
the  public,  in  company  with  the  Durham  clergy, 
and  again,  with  a  most  unaccountable  violation  of 
propriety  and  good  taste,  into  the  article  on  Mr. 
Canning  and  Reform.  This  looks  very  much  as 
if  one  head  at  least,  though  not  one  hand,  were 
concerned  in  all  these  articles.  That  on  the 
Durham  case  was  to  all  appearance  written  by 
one  of  your  legal  friends,  in  concert  with  your¬ 
self;  that  on  Mr.  Canning  is,  I  think,  generally 
believed  to  be  yours.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  can¬ 
not  persuade  myself  to  be  of  that  opinion. 


The  Reviewer,  after  having  conjured  up  certain 
propositions  touching  parliamentary  reform, 
which  nobody  even  dreamed  of  advancing, 
says,  (Apropos  des  bottes )  “  The  extravagance  of 

“  these  positions  cannot  easily  be  palliated  ;  but 
“  (what  a  but !)  perhaps  it  has  been  surpassed  by 
cc  the  Prelate  who  has  lately  promulgated  to  his 
u  clergy  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary  conflict 
te  between  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the  cause 
“  of  morals  and  religion.”  It  is  this  passage,  Sir, 
which  leads  me  to  think,  that  the  article  in  which  it 
occurs  cannot  have  been  written  by  you;  because, 
if  you  had  read  the  whole  of  the  Bishop’s  charge, 
you  would  have  known  that  it  enforces  no 
such  doctrine ;  and  if  you  had  not  read  it,  your 
knowledge  of  his  Lordship’s  character  and  princi¬ 
ples  would  have  led  you  to  use  very  different 
language.  The  Reviewer  of  his  Charge  describes 
the  Bishop  as  having,  even  in  the  year  1814,  laid 
down  the  doctrine  “  that  teaching  children  to 
read,  and  enabling  them  to  read  whatever  religious 
books  their  parents  may  put  into  their  hands,  is  a 
positive  evil although  his  lordship,  even  as  quoted 
by  the  Reviewer,  expressly  limits  his  statement  of 
the  danger  of  knowledge  to  “  knowledge  disjoined 
from  religious  instruction.”  This  was  in  J  8  i 4.  You, 
Sir,  could  have  taught  the  Reviewer  a  different 
lesson,  who  after  a  jealous  examination  of  the 
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dispositions  with  which  different  members  of  the 
legislature  viewed  the  proposed  inquiry  into  the 
abuse  of  charities,  especially  of  those  concerning 
education,  were  pleased  to  pronounce  the  following 
eulogium  upon  that  distinguished  prelate,  in  the 
year  1818. 

“  Among  the  honorary  commissioners,  we  had 
“  been  led  to  hope  that  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the 
“  Bishop  of  London  would  appear.  It  is  not  easy 
“  to  find  two  individuals  more  admirably  qualified 
“  for  the  office,  by  the  union  of  inflexible  integrity 
“  with  conciliatory  temper,  and  of  acute  under- 
“  standing  with  habits  of  application  to  affairs.  But 
“  I  own  that  in  my  eyes  those  distinguished  per- 
“  sons  were  still  further  recommended  by  their 
“  avowed  disposition  in  favor  of  the  proposed  in- 
“  quiry*.”  Yet  this  is  the  prelate  whom  the  Re¬ 
viewers  stigmatises  as  “  the  enemy,  upon  princi- 
“  pie,  of  whatever  informs  and  enlightens  the 
“  poor;”  the  Reviewer  himself  having  cited  the 
Bishop’s  words,  that  “  in  proportion  as  these  ad- 
“  ditional  energies  imparted  to  the  mass  of  the 
“  people”  (by  the  systematic  culture  of  intellect) 
“  are  under  the  direction  of  good  principles,  they 
“  will  give  stability  to  the  government,  advance 
“  the  cause  of  religion  and  morals,  and  contribute 
“  to  the  general  advantage.”  Could  a  Christian 

*  Letter  to  Sir  S.  Romilly,  p.  20. 
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Bishop  speak  more  strongly  in  behalf  of  know¬ 
ledge?  Is  he,  whose  office  it  is  to  watch  over  the 
religious  principles  of  his  flock,  to  suppress  all 
mention  of  Christian  instruction,  when  he  is  re¬ 
commending  the  education  of  the  poor?  Is  it  his 
duty  to  stand  up  for  the  favourite  system  of  the 
Reviewers,  of  schools  for  all  and  Religion  for 
none  ?  Is  it  “  calumniating  knowledge”  as  this 
ignorant  traducer  terms  it,  to  say,  that  when  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  good  principles,  it  does  all 
that  could  be  wished?  or  can  any  one  deny  that 
when  it  is  not  under  the  direction  of  good  princi¬ 
ples  it  may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  r 

The  Bishop  makes  precisely  the  same  distinction 
as  Bacon  has  done,  between  the  quantity  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  its  quality.  “  If  then,”  says  that  great  phi- 
“  losopher,  “  such  be  the  capacity  and  receipt  of  the 
“  mind  of  man,  it  is  manifest,  that  there  is  no  danger 
«  at  all  in  the  proportion  or  quantity  of  knowledge, 
“  how  large  soever,  lest  it  should  make  it  swell  or 
“  out-compass  itself;  no,  but  it  is  merely  the  quality 
“  0f  know  ledge,  which,  be  it  in  quantity  more  or 
«  iesSj  if  it  be  taken  without  the  true  corrective  there- 
“  of,  hath  in  it  some  nature  ot  venom  and  malig- 
“  nitv,  and  some  effects  of  that  venom,  which  is 
“  ventositv  or  swelling.”*  And  again.  “  But  yet 
“  evermore  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  least 
*  Of  the  Adv.  of  Learning,  p-  3. 
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“  Part  knowledge  passed  to  man  by  this  so 
large  a  charter  from  God,  must  be  subject  to 
“  that  use  for  which  God  hath  granted  it,  which 
is  the  benefit  and  relief  of  the  state  and  society 
of  man,  for  otherwise  all  manner  of  knowledge 
“  kecometh  malign  and  serpentine*.”  Yet  the 
Review  calls  it  “  a  monstrous  assumption”  of  the 
Bishops,  that  “  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
cultivation  of  intellect  may  exceed  the  counter- 
“  vailing  powers  of  religion  and  morality.”  Is 
countervailing  then  a  stronger  word  than  Lord 
Bacon’s  corrective?  The  Reviewer  indeed  is  pleased 
to  give  it  the  meaning  of  counteracting ;  which 
never  belonged  to  it.  To  countervail  ( contra 
valere )  is  t  to  be  of  equal  weight  or  value;’  and 
will  the  Reviewer  presume  to  deny  that  religion 
and  morality  are  of  less  weight  or  value  than 
“  the  diffusion  of  knowledge?”  No  person  but  one 
who  is  impenetrably  dull,  or  wilfully  blind,  can 
fail  to  perceive  the  Bishop’s  real  meaning,  which 
is,  that  religious  and  moral  instruction  is  neces— 
ary,  to  preserve  a  due  equilibrium  in  the  human 
mind,  which,  without  it,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
liable  to  what  Bacon  terms  “  ventosity  or  swell¬ 
ing  ;”  and  that  deism,  and  atheism  itself,  are  the 
natural  results  of  this  intellectual  oedema,  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  need  not  prove  even  to  the  Reviewer 
himself. 


Works,  vol.  i.  p.375. 
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After  the  quotation  which  I  have  given  from 
Bacon,  it  may  be  superfluous  to  say  another 
word  in  refutation  of  this  dabbler  in  philosophy. 
But  I  am  bound  to  charge  him  with  wilful 
falsehood ,  and  deliberate  mis-statement,  in  having  re¬ 
presented  as  “  an  enemy,  upon  principle  of  what¬ 
ever  informs  and  enlightens  the  poor,”  and  as 
“  holding  an  ignorant  generation  to  be  far  more 
certainly  in  the  path  of  virtue  and  happiness  than  a 
well  educated  community,”  a  prelate  of  that 
Church,  which  laid  down  as  one  of  its  first  prin¬ 
ciples,  “  that  the  yet  unskilfull  and  yong  age, 
u  hauynge  the  foundations  layed,  both  of  re- 
“  ligion  and  good  letters,  mai  learn  godlines, 
“  together  with  wysdome,” — a  prelate,  who  tells 
his  clergy,  in  the  very  paragraph  from  which  the 
grounds  of  this  accusation  are  extracted,  “  It 
“  must  be  our  object  to  maintain  the  propor- 
“  tion  which  should  always  exist  between  the 
“  active  powers  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  con- 
“  trol  and  direction  of  their  exercise  by  the  opera- 
“  tion  of  moral  causes.  And  this  we  must  do, 
“  not  by  discouraging  the  acquisition  of  knowledge , 
“  or  the  cultivat  ion  of  understanding  among  the  lower 
u  orders ,  but  by  taking  effectual  methods  to  sup- 
“  ply  their  minds  with  just  notions  of  their  duty 
“  towards  God  and  man,  and  place  them  under 
“  the  habitual  direction  of  sound  principles  and 
“  good  feelings.” 
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The  Reviewer  s  abuse  of  the  Bishop’s  style  is 
amusing  enough,  when  considered  as  coming  from 
a  writer  who  begins  by  saying  that  “  high  sta¬ 
tion  and  influence  claims  attention” — and  again, 
“  the  reputation  for  abilities  which  he  once  en¬ 
joyed,  and  which  {reputation  to  wit )  are  supposed 
to  have  raised  him  in  the  Church,  render  this  fal¬ 
ling  off  a  somewhat  unaccountable  phenomenon.” 
With  equal  accuracy  he  talks  of  “  protesting  against 
an  intention,”  and  of  a  “  leaning/or  the  incumbent.” 

This  is  the  gentleman  who  says  that  the  Bishop’s 
charge  “  abounds  in  the  figure  of  speech  called 
slip-slop !”  If  he  had  ever  read  Joseph  Andrews, 
he  would  have  known  that  slip-slop  is  something 
quite  different  from  what  he  supposes. 

The  fact  is,  (and  I  confidently  appeal  to  every 
competent  critic)  that  his  Lordship’s  style  is 
remarkably  correct  and  chaste ;  very  different 
from  that  pert  and  staccato  kind  of  writing, 
which  our  periodical  journals  have  of  late  years 
rendered  too  fashionable,  and  which  the  critic 
seems  to  have  taken  for  the  model  of  his  own : 
he  thinks,  perhaps,  that  a  few  flaws  in  grammar 
or  sense,  a  few  bold  violations  of  the  received 
laws  of  composition  give  a  spirit  and  raciness  to 
writing:  whereas  in  the  polished  and  classical 
periods  of  the  Bishop, 

per  laeve  severos 
Effundit  junctura  ungues. 


But  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  your  taate 
to  enlarge  upon  this  subject.  I  have  now  a 
graver  topic  to  discuss  with  our  Reviewer. 

The  Bishop  having  in  his  Charge  enforced,  in  the 
most  impressive  language,  the  duties  of  kindness 
and  liberality  on  the  part  of  beneficed  incumbents 
towards  their  curates,  observes  that  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  curate  gives  just  cause  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  “by  insufficiency,  negligence,  or  indecorous 
“  behaviour  in  his  official  functions,  or  by  personal 
“  disrespect  or  hostility  towards  the  incumbent,  the 
“  best  interests  of  the  parishioners  will  suffer,  when 
“  discord  prevails  between  the  Ministers, 'who  have 
«  joint  cure  of  their  souls ;  and  since  regard  to  per- 
«  sonal feelings  must  yield  to  considerations  of  public 
“  utility,  it  may  be  sometimes  expedient  to  dissolve 
“  the  connexion,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  a  scan- 
“  dalous  contest,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  ap- 
“  portion  the  blame  between  the  contending  parties.” 

Against  this  doctrine  the  Reviewer  is  pleased 
to  put  in  what  he  elegantly  denominates  his 
“  entire  protest,”  and  says  that  “  the  leaning  is  to 
be  for  the  incumbent,  against  the  curate,”  whereas 
the  reverse  ought  to  be  the  case.  It  is  useless 
to  speak  plainly  to  those  who  are  determined  to 
misunderstand  you  :  but  let  me  put  a  case  to  the 
Reviewer.  An  incumbent  and  his  curate  quarrel, 
and  live  in  a  ’state  of  contention  and  animosity  ; 
the  one  undoing  what  the  other  does.  The  case 
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comes  before  their  diocesan,  whose  business  it  is 
to  see,  that  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  parishio¬ 
ners  do  not  suffer  from  the  disagreements  of  their 
pastors.  W  hat  is  he  to  do  ?  Reconciliation  is 

out  of  the  question;  yet  if  things  go  on  in  their 
present  state,  religion  will  be  scandalized  and  the 
Church  deserted  ;  the  Bishop,  as  the  law  stands, 
cannot  eject  the  incumbent  from  his  benefice,  but  he 
may  displace  the  curate;  and  in  doing  it,  he 
chooses  the  least  of  two  evils,  and  one  which  in 
most  cases,  he  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  re¬ 
medy.  As  to  the  “  leaning”  of  which  the  Reviewer 
talks,  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Bishop’s  charge 
is  in  favour  of  the  curate  ;  and  whoever  has  the 
happiness  of  knowing  his  lordship,  knows  the  af¬ 
fectionate  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  welfare 
of  “  the  working  clergy,”  and  the  liberality  with 
which  he  contributes,  in  every  possible  way,  to 
their  comfort  and  encouragement.  If  ever  there 
was  a  prelate,  who  considered  the  influence  and 
the  endowments  of  his  high  office  to  be  vested  in 
him  for  the  protection  and  support  of  religion,  in 
the  persons  of  its  ministers,  it  is  the  present 
Bishop  of  London.  One  is  really  led  to  suspect, 
that  the  peculiar  virulence  of  this  writer  against 
one  of  the  most  exemplary  prelates  that  ever 
filled  the  difficult  and  laborious  See  of  London,  is 
that  of  a  person,  who  hates  the  excellence  which 
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is  unattainable  by  himself ;  or  who  perhaps  has 
apostatized  from  the  English  Church,  and  thinks 
it  necessary  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  defec¬ 
tion,  by  reviling  one  of  her  brightest  ornaments. 
Which  branch  of  this  alternative  may  be  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  writer  in  question,  some  of  your  friends 
at  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow,  will  perhaps  enable 
you  to  determine. 

One  word  more  with  the  Reviewer,  and  I  have  done. 
He  says  of  the  Bishop,  “  we  allude  not  at  present 
“  to  the  political  doctrine  by  which  he  so  memora- 
“  bly  signalized  himself,  respecting  the  perfect  con- 
“  duct  of  reigning  sovereigns,  upon  a  late  remark- 
“  able  occasion.”  Your  colleague  in  the  Durham 
case  charges  the  Bishop  with  having/'  proclaimed, 
“  that  by  the  constitution  of  this  country  the  king 
“  is  exempt  from  all  moral  blame."  I  really  feel 
that  some  apology  will  be  due  to  you,  Sjjr ,  if  I  take 
the  trouble  of  refuting  so  absurd  and  wild  an  ac¬ 
cusation  :  as  if  any  body  in  his  senses  would  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  basest  flatterer  that  ever  lived, 
could  have  declared  the  constitution  of  a  country 
to  be  the  measure  of  moral  good  and  evil  ?  The 
writer  of  the  last-mentioned  article  who  seems  to 
be  a  lawyer,  must  know  the  difference  between  legal 
and  moral  evil ;  between  crime  and  sin.  He  knows 
perfectly  well  that,  upon  the  occasion  alluded  to, 
when  a  question  was  in  agitation,  whether  the 
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alleged  misconduct  of  an  individual  had  not  in¬ 
volved  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  hints  were  thrown  out  of  the  justice  of  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Sovereign  himself, 
the  fiishop  of  London  maintained  that  such  an 
inquiry,  however  equitable  it  might  have  been  in 
the  case  of  two  private  individuals,  was,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  case  then  before  the  House  of  Peers, 
Unconstitutional,  and  beyond  their  legal  cogni¬ 
zance;  for,  said  his  lordship,  (as  Blackstone  had 
said  before  him)  “  the  King  is  not  under  the  co- 
“  ercive  power  of  the  law,  which  will  not  suppose 
“  him  capable  of  committing  a  folly,  much  less  a 
“  crime.”  Yet  the  Reviewer  is  pleased  to  term 
this  a  “  perverting  of  the  maxim,  which  pro- 
“  tects  the  Sovereign  from  personal  responsibility, 
“  into  the  monstrous  doctrine,  that  nothing  which 
“  he  does,^as  an  individual,  can  be  actually  wrong.” 
Whereas  the  single  point,  which  the  Bishop  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  was  the  personal  non-responsibleness 
of  the  Sovereign ;  never  dreaming  that  any  person 
would  be  stupid  or  malicious  enough  to  misapply 
his  observation  to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Judge  Blackstone,  after  the  words 
above  quoted,  concludes  ;  “  we  are  therefore,  out 
“  of  reverence  and  decency,  to  forbear  any  idle  in- 
“  quiries,  of  what  would  be  the  consequences  if  the 
“  king  were  to  act  thus  and  thus ;  since  the  law 
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it  deems  so  highly  of  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  as  not 
a  even  to  presume  it  possible  for  him  to  do  any 
tt  thing  inconsistent  with  his  station  and  dignity ; 

“  and  therefore  has  made  no  provision  to  remedy 
“  such  a  grievance.” 

It  is  now,  I  think,  perfectly  clear,  that  if  I  am 
mistaken  in  supposing  the  existence  of  a  conspi¬ 
racy,  between  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  and  the 
infidel  faction,  against  the  Church,  there  has  been 
a  conspiracy  between  some  of  those  Reviewers 
themselves  against  one  of  the  most  exemplary  and 
irreproachable  of  its  rulers.  The  learning  and  piety, 
as  well  as  the  liberality  and  conciliatory  temper  of 
the  present  Bishop  of  London,  being  so  notorious, 
as  to  have  commanded  the  tribute  of  praise  even 
from  yourself,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the 
violent  and  rancorous  attack,  which  your  friends 
and  fellow-labourers  have  simultaneously  made 
upon  him,  except  on  the  supposition,  that  having 
found  their  system  of  general  innuendo,  and  inde¬ 
finite  calumny,  too  slow  in  its  operation,  they  have 
now  resolved  to  take  up  the  ratio  ultima  of  low 
and  ungenerous  party  feeling ;  and  to  exchange  .  » 
the  nobler  warfare  of  principles,  for  the  more  dis-  ^ 
reputable  hostility  of  personal  abuse.  These 
sharp-shooters  of  the  North,  driven  from  the  open 
plains  of  controversy  behind  the  stunted  under¬ 
wood,  which  withers  on  the  soil  of  metaphysics 
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and  false  quantities,  are  beginning  to  pick  out  the 
ablest  amongst  those  who  line  the  ramparts  of  our 
Church;  and  where  they  discern  an  opponent; 
formidable  for  the  very  excellencies  which  they 
profess  to  admire,  a  living  refutation  of  their 
calumnies,  they  make  him  their  common  mark; 
like  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  who  encourage  one  an¬ 
other  to  hurl  their  spears  at  once  against  Ulysses, 
as  the  most  formidable  of  their  adversaries ; 

Twv  $  ooXXoiv  on  £7rijv  ovto$  ye  Tri<TYi<ri\i . 

It  is,  however,  a  singular  mode  of  attack,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Reviewers.  One  would 
have  expected,  that  they  would  look  out  for  some 
flaw  in  the  character  which  they  intended  to  assail; 
that  they  would  fix  upon  some  acknowledged  in¬ 
stance  of  weakness  or  misconduct,  (if  any  such 
were  to  be  found,)  and  make  the  most  of  it,  by  the 
help  of  exaggeration  and  false  colouring.  But 
how  do  these  politicians  proceed?  With  an  im¬ 
pudence  which  might  be  attributed  to  ignorance, 
but  that  it  is  systematic,  they  impute  to  a  distin¬ 
guished  Prelate,  who  lives,  completely  in  the 
public  eye,  principles  and  sentiments,  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  by  which  he  is  distinguished, 
and  which  are  remarkably  conspicuous  in  the  very 
Charge  upon  which  they  have  grounded  their  at¬ 
tack.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  finding  in  that 
Charge  a  complete  answer  to  the  cry  of  in- 
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tolerance  and  illiberality  which  they  have  long 
been  endeavouring  to  raise  against  the  rulers  of  our 
Church,  they  had  no  resource  left,  but  boldly  to 
misrepresent  and  vilify  the  charge  itself,  being 
pretty  confident  that  most  of  their  readers  would 
take  their  word  for  the  matter. 

I  am  sensible  that  I  owe  some  apology  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  himself,  for  having  presumed 
to  say  a  word  in  vindication  of  a  character,  which 
a  rare  union  of  learning  and  piety,  moderation  and 
firmness,  a  perfect  singleness  of  intention  and  a 
truly  Christian  meekness,  places  as  far  above  my 
commendation,  as  above  the  impotent  malice  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  But  I  was  desirous  of 
producing  some  strong  reasons,  why  you,  Sir, 
who  have  borne  such  ample  and  unsolicited  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  Lordship’s  worth,  should  no  longer 
permit  your  train  of  underlings  to  insult  public 
feeling  and  decency,  by  a  series  of  calumnies,  the 
discredit  of  which  redounds  in  some  measure 
upon  yourself.  Your  pack  is  on  the  wrong  scent, 
and  must  be  taught  better  manners.  Their  s  is  no 
“  gallant  chiding but  the  discordant  yelping  of 
mongrel  curs,  unused  to  the  pursuit  of  nobler 
game,  and  far  indeed  from  being 

match'd  in  mouth  like  bells, 

Each  under  each. 
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With  regard  to  yourself.  Sir,  if  the  invectives 
with  which  you  assailed  the  Church  and  Clergy 
in  your  speech  at  Durham,  Were  sincere,  or  if 
you  have  had  any  share  in  dishing  them  up  again, 
with  a  fresh  spice  of  malignity,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  what  can  we  say  of  you,  after  your  de¬ 
liberate  panegyric  upon  both,  except  this  ? 

His  own  opinion  was  his  law :  i’the  presence 
He  would  say  untruths ;  and  be  ever  double 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning :  He  was  never , 

But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful. 

If  in  the  preceding  remonstrance  I  may  seem  oc¬ 
casionally  to  have  treated  the  arguments  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  with  a  certain  degree  of  levity, 
it  has  been  because  some  of  them  are  of  such  a 
nature,  as  not  to  deserve  a  serious  confutation.  I 
have  not  taken  the  higher  grounds,  upon  which 
I  might  have  rested  a  defence  of  the  English 
Church  and  Clergy,  because  my  object  has 
been  in  this  remonstrance,  not  so  much  to 
enter  upon  a  regular  defence  of  them,  as  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  inconsistency  and  futility  of  their  assail¬ 
ants.  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  their  cause  has 
been  pleaded  by  an  abler  advocate.  Had  the 
Letter,  which  has  been  addressed  to  you  from  Lin- 
coin  s-Inn,  been  published  before  the  first  sheets 
of  this  remonstrance  were  printed,  I  might  possibly 
have  forborne  from  this  expression  of  my  senti- 
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merits ;  but  as  I  have  taken  a  line .  of  argument, 
somewhat  different  from  that,  which  has  been  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  author  of  that  excellent  pamphlet,  I 
have  determined  to  add  my  mite  to  the  store  of 
indignation  and  contempt,  which  I  verily  believe 
is  heaping  up  for  yourself  and  your  associates. 

I  cannot  help  remarking,  in  conclusion,  that 
there  never  was  a  period,  at  which  the  English 
Clergy,  as  a  body,  were  less  liable  to  the  im¬ 
putation  of  meddling  with  politics,  than  the 
present ;  a  sufficient  proof  of  which  is,  that 
when  here  and  there  an  injudicious  individual 
does  subject  himself  to  that  charge,  a  great  outcry 
is  raised  on  one  side  or  the  other,  according 
to  the  part  which  he  takes ;  and  he  is  sure  to 
suffer  in  general  estimation.  Having  myself  a 
very  decided  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  have  stu¬ 
diously  endeavoured  to  avoid  every  expression  of 
political  sentiment ;  every  thing  which  might 
give  just  offence,  to  any  party  or  person  whatever, 
except  those  of  whose  enmity  we  are  already 
assured,  and  whose  open  and  fab'  hostilities  we  are 
not  solicitous  to  deprecate. 

I  am,  Sir, 

&c.  &e. 


T.  White  and  Co.  Printers, 
14,  Pear  Alley. 
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